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tion."6 So well had the experiment succeeded that many of the scientists expressed horror at the prospect of utilizing the bomb in the war against Japan, which continued after the fall of Hitler and his regime in Europe before Allied power. Nevertheless, on the morning of August 6 a plane flew over Hiroshima and the city became a flaming ruin. The world was stunned a few hours later when President Truman in matter-of-fact fashion announced the era of atomic warfare.
Even the Japanese surrender nine days later after another bomb had blasted Nagasaki seemed anticlimactic to the American public, which was still grappling with the significance of Hiroshima. True, there was relief and some celebration that the war was finally over, but there was little of the hysterical joy that had marked the end of World War I. Instead there was, at least in thoughtful circles, a sense of fear and distressing urgency as the nation ended a victorious war and embarked upon the problems of peace in an atomic era. Immediately following Hiroshima Norman Cousins wrote an editorial, "Modern Man Is Obsolete/' which struck close to the thoughts of thousands who feared that peace was but the prelude to extinction. "The beginning of the Atomic Age has brought less hope than fear," Cousins wrote. "It is a primitive fear, the fear of the unknown, the fear of forces man can neither channel nor coriiprehend. ... It has burst out of the subconscious and into the conscious, filling the mind with primordial apprehensions. It is thus that man stumbles fitfully into a new era of atomic energy for which he is as ill equipped to accept its potential blessings as he is to control its present dangers."7 Nor was there comfort to be gained in later months when the power and significance of the bomb could be weighed in the measure of sober reason. John Mersey's Hiroshima, for example, told in unembellished reporter's style the story of those fateful days and left no doubt as to the effects of the holocaust on human beings.
Those chiefly responsible for the making of the bomb and for the decision to use it fully appreciated the grim and far-reaching implications of atomic warfare. Secretary of War Stimson voiced a common feeling when he wrote that the bombs, which carried to a new level the increasingly barbarous and destructive methods of war, demonstrated
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